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LAKE TAHOE— CALIFORNIA. 


BIRDS’ MUSIC. 


Tun leaves upon the trees 

Are written o’er with notes and words, 
The pretty madrigals and glees 

Sung by the merry minstrel birds. 


Their teacher is the wind, I know; 

For, while they’re busy at their song, 
He turns the music quickly, so 

The tune may smoothly move-along. 


So all through summertime they sing, 

- And make the woods and meadows sweet, 

And teach the brooks, soft murmuring, 
Their dainty carols to repeat. 


And when, at last, their lessons done, 
‘The winter brings a frosty day, 
Their teacher takes them, one by one, 
Their music, too, and goes away. 
FraNK DempsTeR SHERMAN. 


LAKE TAHOE. 


HIS beautiful sheet of fresh water is 22 
miles long and 10 wide on an average, 
and about three-fourths of it lies in 

California and one-fourth in Nevada. It has 
an elevation above the sea of a mile and a 
quarter and has been sounded to the depth of 
1,645 feet. 

Through glacial action in the past ages ice 
must have been piled to the height of 3,400 
feet in the valley of this lake. The water in 
this lake never freezes and is generally as smooth 
as glass and clear as crystal, permitting trout 
to be seen and pebbles counted at a depth 
of 50 feet. Its water changes color to a beauti- 
ful emerald or indigo blue, aceording to the 
depth, and, when disturbed by the fierce moun- 
tain winds, its waves lash the shore with foam- 
ing fury. A neat little steamer is provided to 
take tourists around the lake. 

The name Tahoe given to the lake signifies 


in the Indian language “Big Water,” the same 
as applied to the ocean. 

Those of our readers seeking pleasure in travel 
should not omit a journey to this lake of the 
mountains, situated as it is among some of the 
grandest scenery on this continent. 

It may be a little more fashionable to visit 
Europe and explore the Alps than it is to cross 
the plains and view our.own grand mountains, 
with their stupendous peaks, covered with 
perpetual snow, or deep cavions, extensive 
parks, beautiful waterfalls, and crystal lakes; 
but we maintain that for grandeur of scenery 
and all that goes to make a country worth seeing, 
whether for health or pleasure, this continent 
cannot be surpassed. 


Good luck is the willing handmaid of up- 
right, energetic character and _ conscientious 
observance of duty. 

LOWELL. 
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Rae Other Sunday. 


To harbor hatred and animosity in the soul 
makes one irritable, gloomy, and prematurely old. 
AUERBACH. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
GOD IS LOVE. 


BY JOHN V. THORPE, 


Witt the Almighty ‘God of: Love,” 
When suppliants to Him pray, 

Forgetful to His promise prove, 
And from them turn away? 


And shall we count that promise naught 
He to mankind has given? 

Shall we not strive for perfect life, 
As all His saints have striven? 


Yea, though the earth’s foundations shake, 
And seas o’erwhelming be; 

If we but trust, His love we find 
With us unceasingly. 


Pray, then, that we have larger faith, 
Pray that we steadfast prove. 

Be righteousness our strong desire, 
Then know we ‘‘God is Love.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNEXPECTED RESCUE. 


BY R. B, BUCKHAM. 


OYS and girls who are born and brought 
up in the more densely populated por- 
tions of our country, are accustomed 

from their earliest years to broad streets and 
splendid highways and means of travel and 
intercommunication in every direction, the 
best that science and skill can produce. When- 
ever they wish to go this way or that, to visit 
a relative or spend the day with a friend, for 
example, a smooth and open and well-trodden 
way lies before them for the whole of the dis- 
tance, and they experience no inconvenience 
in getting about as they see fit. This is one of 
the delights of living in city or urban commu- 
nities, for which one cannot be too grateful. 

But sometimes in the more remote portions 
of the country, and especially in Northern New 
England and the Provinces, the means of com- 
munication between friend and neighbor are 
poor and inadequate, and many a young lad 
thinks nothing of going from one farm to another 
through long stretches of sombre and deep 
woods, often following but a dim footpath or 
blazed trail as he goes. Many a boy and girl 
might hesitate long before following their ex- 
ample, for fear of becoming lost or being ex- 
posed to unexpected danger; but the sturdy 
young people who live in these out-of-the-way 

‘ places do not fear on this account, though now 
and then they get into serious difficulties, never- 
theless. 

On one of these far-away wilderness farms 
there lived, not long since, a little fellow of six 
summers, by the name of Jed. He was very 
fond and proud of his humble, woodland home, 
and his parents were always kind and good to 
him, so that he was quite happy and contented 
withal. And yet he did get lonesome once in 
a while, nevertheless, being alone so much 
of the time, and long for the society of a com- 
panion. 

And quite lonesome he was, on this the day 
before Easter Sunday. ‘‘I do wish I had some 
one to talk to, and that Sam would come over!’’ 
he repeated again and again as he wandered 
about the farm buildings trying to think of 
something to do for amusement. Then sud- 
denly his face brightened up as he exclaimed: 


‘ 


“T guess Vl go over to Sam’s! Why not!’’ 
And away he ran to the house to tell of his plan. 
Now Sam was a playmate of his, about four 
years his senior, who lived on a neighboring 
farm, some two or three miles away. To go 
around by the road would be altogether too 
long a walk for the little fellow to take alone, 
and none of the farm wagons were going in that 
direction that morning. But the season had 
been an open and early one, and the snow was 
pretty much gone; and Jed was confident that 
he could easily find his way to Sam’s by the 
much shorter footpath through the woods. 

His mother hesitated long before reluctantly 
giving her consent to his going; but his father 
forwarded his cause, being pleased with his 
brave spirit, and at length all opposition was 
overcome, and permission granted to go. 

Down across the meadow and into the woods 
went the little fellow, as proud and confident 
as could be. It was glorious fun to walk through 
the deep, dim woods alone with no one to 
guide the way but himself, and Jed wandered 
on for some time, paying more heed to the 
great trees and the dark shadows which they 
cast about than to the direction in which he 
was going. 

After wandering on for some time thus, Jed 
began to wonder why he did not come out into 
the clearing at the farther side of the woods. 
His feet had grown weary with walking, and the 
unbroken silence about him had become awe- 
inspiring and depressing. How he wished, now, 
that he had not come after all, but remained 
at home, as his mother desired! Gradually 
the realization crept over him that he was lost 
and could not find his way out of the woods. 
Fear and grief now took possession of him, and 
he sat down on a log in despair and gave way to 
the tears and sobs which he could no longer 
restrain. Would his parents and friends come 
in search of him here, or would he perish before 
help arrived! 

Meantime Sam, that very morning, had been 
debating how he should spend the day, and had 
finally decided to go into the woods with his 
gun; for, young as he was, he was permitted 
to carry one, the training of these young marks- 
men of the backwoods beginning very early 
in life. And so it came about that, as he was 
making his way through the woods that morn- 
ing, he was surprised at hearing a strange sound 
ahead of him, a moaning and wailing, as of a 
human being in distress. At first the young 
woodsman was not a little startled, especially 
as he remembered that he had often heard his 
father say that the cry of a young panther 
was exactly like the ery of a child; and his first 
impulse was to retire as rapidly as possible. But 
upon second thought he determined to know 
the source of the cries at any cost, and, gripping 
his gun tightly, advanced stealthily through the 
underbrush. Imagine his surprise at last at 
seeing little Jed sitting there in the depths of the 
woods, crying as though his heart would break. 

“Why, Jed, what are you doing here?’ he 
called to the disconsolate figure on the log, as 
he advanced through the undergrowth to where 
hesat. His little friend threw his arms about his 
neck in a frenzy of joy at sight of him, telling 
between his alternate sobs and laughter how he 
was on the way to spend the day with him, but 
had somehow become lost. 

However, the two lads spent their day very 
pleasantly together after all, roaming about in 
the woods; and in the afternoon Sam went home 
with his young friend, after promising faith- 
fully not to say a word about the latter’s un- 
fortunate adventure, for both were resolved to 
keep the matter to themselves, if possible. 


‘and chaos. 


For Every Other Sunday. — 
THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


RANITE is the foundation rock of the 
earth. It is a mere cinder. Before 
granite ‘was formed the earth was mol- 

ten, a bright, burning star. Over granite, and 
rocks of the granite family, are beds of stratified 
rock. These were formed on sea-bottoms and 
beaches. Animals were imbedded in them and 
the hard parts petrified. 

By the cooling and consequent shrinking and 
wrinkling of the earth, the strata were tilted up. 
The geologist can study them in their outcrops, 
and decipher from them the order in which living 
beings were introduced on the earth. 

Now what is the history lettered on the rocks? 
The primitive granite tells us of heat and vapor 
The oldest beds of sandstone and 
lime tell us of the first types of life. They were 
all marine. The primeval forests—trees built 
on the humble pattern of the reed and fern, 
and forming dense jungles over marshy plains— 
we dig up in the form of coal. In strata above 
the coal we find the ruins of great beasts of the 
sea and land. They were cold-blooded reptiles. 
In strata still newer we find the remains of 
mammals. Last of all, and last born of creation, 
man, his bones and rude implements fashioned 
by his hand, lie entombed in caves and bogs of 
Europe. 

The geological record may be stated thus: 
First condition of the earth, molten, chaotic,— 
a globe with no features, no distinction of parts. 
Second, the earth crusted over with granite; 
metallic and watery vapors held in the air, 
condensed; earth covered with water. Third, 
marshes clad in vegetation. Fourth, creation of 
great reptiles and birds. Fifth, creation of 
mammals and serpents,—“creeping things.” 
And, finally, creation of man. Some geologists 
may state the history in different periods, but 


all will agree that this expresses the order of 


events. 


VIOLETS. 


Buus and white, in soft array, 
Over the meadows the violets lay, 
Lowly and meek, as if kneeling to pray. 


A little brook goeth murmuring by, 
Singing its tenderest lullaby, 
While softly the violets stir and sigh, 


And to the mosses gently cling, 
And dainty bits of color fling 
Over the meadows wavering. 


List as they whisper soft and low, 
To the warm earth heart below, 
Where all sweet treasures spring and grow. 


And the sweet bird in yonder tree 
Sings to the violets merrily, 
Sending his heart out cheerily. 


And fleeting shadows come and go 
Over the grasses, swift and slow, 
Down where the blossoms bloom below. 


Little violets, dainty and fair, 
This one brief hour, oh, let me share 
The spirit of your sweetness rare. 
L. A. F. in Vick’s Magazine. 


True dignity is never gained by place, and 
never lost when honors are withdrawn. 
MASSINGER. 


‘ 
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Every Other Sunday. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


Ir all the clouds were little ships 
To sail across the sky, 

By azure ways 

On summer days , 
We’d journey—you and I. 


If birds and bees were little steeds 
To bear us on their wings, 

How we could ride , 

Where soft winds hide, 
Among the blossoming things! 


But, since we cannot take one flight 
Along the radiant air, 
Tis joy to me 
A child to be 
In God’s world, anywhere. 
Paina Burter Bowman. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND, NO. IV. 
BY AUNT SUE. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

My Dear Girls,—Margaret and her grand- 
mother came with us to this city, for Mrs. 
Allan is anxious to show the little girl all places 
\of interest. Edinburgh is the capital of Scot- 
land. It is built on a group of hills, and is not 
far from the river Forth. The word “burgh” 
means town, so, when you hear a place called 
Williamsburgh or Petersburgh, you will know 
that Williamstown or Peterstown is meant. 
The town was first called Edwin’sburgh (Edwin’s 
town), because an old king named Edwin built 
it on a high hill as a place of safety from those 
who came to fight him. A little village grew 
up around this fort on the rock, and in time 
it became the great city of Edinburgh. 

Like the town of Ayr, of which I wrote in 
my last letter, this city is divided into two 
parts,—Ayr by a river and Edinburgh by a deep 
ravine, which is crossed by bridges, and under- 


neath them are streets filled with busy people. 


One part of the city looks very old, and the 
other part quite new and fresh, like New York. 

We had a fine view from Edinburgh Castle 
which stands on a high, rocky hill. Among 
the many interesting things to be seen in the 
castle is the crown worn by Robert Bruce. 
You remember the story of the spider and the 
web, and what it meant to him. He was after- 
ward made king of Scotland. 

At Holyrood Palace—which means Holy- 
eross Palace, and is as large as many houses 
put together—we went into the bedroom of 
the beautiful Mary, Queen of Scots, and saw 
‘the bed on which she slept so many hundred 
years ago. 

Bobbie said to his sister, “I don’t care much 
about her.” 

“But, Bobbie,’ said Mary, “she was the 
great Mary, Queen of Scots, you know.” 

“Pooh!” said Bobbie. 

There are colleges, museums, and schools 
for painting in this city of Edinburgh, and it is, 
and has always been, the home of many learned 
men. Sir Walter Scott, who wrote some of 
the finest stories and poetry that you will ever 
read, was born here. A few days ago we went 
to see his home at Abbotsford, about thirty 
miles from Edinburgh. Near the banks of 
the river Tweed the gray walls of his house 
peeped out from the trees planted by his hand. 

_ I cannot begin to tell you of the many in- 


_ teresting things we saw in this old home, where 


he lived and died more than seventy years ago. 
Tn his library were his many thousand books, 
and in a glass case, in his private study, hung 


the last suit of clothes he ever wore. On his 
desk were his pen and silver inkstand, just as 
he left them. The doors and windows of the 
study were double, so that he could have per- 
fect quiet when he was at work writing his books. 

From Abbotsford we went to old Dryburgh 
Abbey where he is buried. 

“Now,” said Uncle John, ‘we'll visit some 
of the places described in his stories. We 
go first to Melrose Abbey.” 

“Seott tells you,” said grandma, 


“Tf thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the moon’s pale light.” 


“All right then, we’ll view it aright,” said 
Uncle John. So the next day we set out for 
Melrose. Bobbie Chase was put to bed early 
in the afternoon, so that he would be wide 
awake to go with us in the evening; and at 
eight o’clock we were wandering in the old 
ruined abbey, which, although it is all tumbling 
to pieces, was very beautiful in the moonlight. 
In this abbey priests used to live, and the 
splendor of their robes and processions must 
have been very great hundreds of years ago. 

Scott tells us about this abbey in a poem 
called ‘‘The Lay of the last Minstrel.” The 
word ‘‘Lay”’ means song, and ‘‘Last Minstrel’ 
means last singer. Scott makes an old man sing 
the story. 


While the guide was taking us around the 


ruined abbey, he told us that the heart of 
Robert Bruce was buried beneath the high altar. 
He said that it was first sent to Jerusalem, the 
old city that we read of so often in the Bible; 


? 


_but the man who carried it was killed on the 


journey there, and the heart was brought back 
and buried here in Melrose. 

Bobbie, as usual, proposed to dig it up, so 
that he could see how it looked. Just then 
these words, uttered in stern tones, seemed 
to arise from among the stones. ‘Whoever 
meddles with my heart will find out that it 
can beat!” Poor Bobbie, clinging tightly 
to his father, cried out in a scared voice, “I 
won’t touch your heart, Mr. Bruce.” Then 
Uncle John popped out from behind a tall 
pillar, laughing so loudly that Bobbie knew 
very quickly whose voice he had heard, and he 
just doubled up his little fists and went for 
Uncle John. 

Right here let me tell you of another heart 
that was buried a long way from the body to 
which it belonged. Away back in the year 
1610 an Englishman, Sir George Somers, was 
shipwrecked on the Bermuda Islands while 
carrying provisions to a few suffering English 
people, who lived in what is now our State 
of Virginia. He afterward reached them in 
new ships built at Bermuda. He died on one 
of these islands, and they buried his heart there 
because he loved these people so dearly, and 
then they carried his body home to his friends 
in England. One of the Bermuda Islands is 
called St. George, in honor of him. 

I have purchased a beautiful picture of 
Melrose Abbey, as seen by moonlight; and, when 
I come home, [ shall hang it in your bed-room, 
where you can see it when lying in your bed. 

This morning there is such a thick Scotch 
mist outside that we must stay in the house. 


‘So Grandma Allan has promised the children 


a story, and she has chosen the story of the 
“Lady of the Lake,’ a poem written by Sir 
Walter Scott; for to-morrow we shall see the 
places described in it. They are calling me to 
come, for she is ready to begin. I will tell 
you all about it the next time I write. 
Your affectionate, 
Aunt SuE. 


For Every Other Sunduy. 
TAKING AN EARLY TRAIN. 
BY SARAH I, OLIVE, 


oh OU’LL be sure and call me in time, 
won't you, mother? For, if I’m to 
take that 5.20, Vll have to start 
pretty early,” was Harry’s injunction one night 
on going to bed. 

“Yes, Harry,” replied Mrs. Morton; 
you must get up when I do eall.” 

“Oh, of course,’”’ said he, and then left the 
room, with a lamp in one hand and a volume 
of “Sherlock Holmes”’ in the other. 

About half-past four the next morning Harry 
was wandering blissfully along in the land of 
Nod when a voice grated harshly in his ear, 
“Harry, my boy, time to get up.” Harry 
didn’t answer. It was too much trouble, and 
besides what could be the use of getting out of 
bed at that unearthly hour, even if he were 
going to Boston. So he- merely turned over 
and in a trice was sleeping heavily. 

“Come, Harry, let’s have none of this. If 
you're going to get up, get up,” his mother 
ealled a little later from the bottom of the attic 
stairs. 

These words opened the boy’s eyes; but, 
seeing how dark the room was, he quickly shut 
them. ‘Oh, dear,” he grumbled, “I wish I 
didn’t have to”— But the thought of the day’s 
joys ahead of him changed the forthcoming 
complaint to a yawning ‘‘Well, I guess I’d 
better.” That bed was altogether too cosey 
and warm, however, to permit of any human 
being leaving it on such a dreary winter morn- 
ing without one last cuddle-down. 

At least, so thought our hero. Evidently 
his father’s’ opinion in the matter was differ- 
ent, for soon after a stern voice called up, ‘If 
you’re not dressed and down here in -short 
order, young man, you stay at home to-day.” 

Up sprang Harry, but the floor was cold and 
the bed was not. “Five minutes more won’t 
do any harm,” he muttered to himself, as he 
fell back and drew up the clothes. ‘I must 
kind o’ prepare myself for dressing in this 
ice-house.” 

Five minutes went by, then five more and 
more; and what was this—Harry asleep? 
Time passed. Steps sounded on the stairs. 
There was no movement from the boy for a 
minute, then suddenly he jumped out of the 
bed like a dart, exclaiming angrily, as he dug 
his fingers into his eyes, ““What!—!—” But 
his brother ran out, holding the dripping sponge 
daintily, with a laughing ‘‘Remember, Hal, the 
5.20.” 

The 5.20 train was just steaming out of the 


station at one end as Harry entered it, panting, 
at the other. 


“but 


THE MOUNTAINS. 
I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful and grand, 
Looking out across the land 
When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire. 
And I heard a low voice calling, 
“Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowland and the mire, 
From the mist of earth desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self; 
Come up higher, come up higher, 
Think not that we are cold, 
Though eternal snows have crowned us; 
Underneath our breasts of snow 
Silver fountains sing and flow 
And restore the hungry lands.’’ 
James G. CLARK. 
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Every Other Sunday. 
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HE KNOWS HOW TO DO IT. 


NATURE’S LESSONS. 
THERE is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower; 
On every herb on which we tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead us from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope and holiness and God. 

Selected. 


OR one thing, Jesus always went to church 
on the Sabbath. A number of times we 
read of him being in the synagogue on the 

holy day. No doubt, he had been accustomed 
to attending these services in his childhood. We 
may say, therefore, that, unless hindered by 
some reason that we can give to our Lord and 
Master, we should not fail to attend the church 
services on the Lord’s Day. We all need the 
public worship.. We are exhorted in the He- 
brews not to forsake the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the custom of some is. We are 


to pray alone, in secret; but Jesus tells us that, 
if two or more shall agree in prayer, the prayer 
will be more surely answered. Then in wor- 
shipping together one heart warms another. 
One coal will not burn alone. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST SUGAR CROP IN AMERICA. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


LL great enterprises, all great industries, 
A can usually trace their rise from small 
beginnings. Your fathers can all re- 
member when no kerosene was in use. To- 
day the kerosene trade is one of the most impor- 
tant industries of the world. It is only a little 
over one hundred years since the first cane- 
sugar was harvested in this country. The first 
attempt involves an interesting “‘bit”’ of history. 
Sugar-cane, as you all know, is a product of 
the tropics. It is native to Africa, the Hast 


Indies, and Southern Asia, and was carried by 
the Spaniards into Mexico and South America 
and the West Indies. Its cultivation was under- 
taken in Louisiana as early as 1751, but sugar 
culture made no progress for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In fact, several fortunes had been lost 
in endeavoring to foster the enterprise. 

Indigo culture was the principal industry of 
the colony, and indigo was the great staple. But, 
on account of a worm that attacked and de- 
stroyed the plants for a number of years, the 
crop was worthless. The colonists were re- 
duced to poverty and were almost in despair, 
for nearly every planter had relied on his harvest 
of indigo for his support. 

It was at this time that a Frenchman named 
Stephen de Bore resolved to undertake once more 
the raising of sugar-cane and the making of 
sugar. All his neighbors and friends attempted 
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to discourage him, his wife holding up to his | 


warning the example of her own father, who had 
lost all he owned in a previous venture. 
M. de Bore was not one to be easily discouraged. 
Ruin stared them in the face unless some new in- 
dustry was found by means of which the colo- 
nists could retrieve themselves. 
he said, things could be no worse than they were 
then. 

The planter did not enter upon the under- 
taking without thought and preparation. He 
had made a study of the subject, and was ready 
to go into all the necessary expenses. He 
meant to succeed, and, if he failed, it would 
be only after a hard fight. 

He purchased a quantity of cane of two 
planters, who cultivated it to sell as a rarity 
in the New Orleans market, and planted his 
first crop in 1794. The next year he raised a 
large crop, and the only question was, could 
it be converted into sugar? His attempt had 
excited the greatest interest, and a large num- 
ber of the leading. planters gathered at M. de 
Bore’s plantation to witness the success of the 
experiment. 

In the manufacture of sugar the cane is ground 
in a mill to extract the juice, and this is boiled 
in a series of large, flat-bottomed pans or kettles, 
passing from‘one to the other until the final con- 
centration is made in the one farthest from the 
fire. It was a moment of anxiety and suspense 
when the boiling commenced, for nearly every 
one feared a failure. 

Would the syrup granulate? Would it be 
converted into sugar? were the questions 
asked. And there were grave looks and many 
wise shakings of the head. M. de Bore said not 
a word. His whole fortune was staked upon the 
success of the undertaking. The future of 
Louisiana depended upon the experiment. 
With breathless interest the crowd watched the 
man who had charge of the evaporating. When 
the moment arrived, there was almost the hush 
of death within the building; for each one felt 
that it was a matter of ruin or prosperity for 
them all. 3 

The sugar-maker suddenly uttered an ex- 
clamation: ‘It granulates! It granulates!”” The 
bystanders crowded around the kettles as if 
doubting his assertion, each eager to see for 


himself the truth. Then, as they saw the white, — 


shining particles, they shouted for joy; and, 
gathering about M. de Bore, they overwhelmed 
him with congratulations, almost embracing 
the man whom they called the saviour of 
Louisiana. 

The crop of sugar thus harvested sold for twelve 
thousand -dollars, a great sum for that time; 
and from this humble beginning has grown the 
vast industry which now numbers its product by 
thousands of tons of sweetness. 


If he failed, ~ 
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Genuine benevolence is not stationary, but per- 
tpatetic. It goeth about doing good. 
NEVINS. 


7 


For Every Other Sunday. — 
THE WINDY DAY. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


‘On, isn’t the wind just too horrid to-day! 
It blows me about, and it won’t let me play. 
It tangles my curls and it whirls in my eyes ~ 
The dust from the road, and won’t stop when 
one cries,” 
Said little Arbella with such a cross pout. 
“Just blow, if you wish to, but Vl not stay 
- out!” 


*Oh—ho!” shouted Marjorie, “isn’t it fun? 
The wind caught my hat and I had such a run! 
Tt whirled it so far, but, at last when I found 
The place, would you guess, there were violets 

around. 
I gathered all these to take home to Aunt Sue. 
Oh, aren’t they the sweetest, so purply and 
blue?” 


And that is the way of it all of life through. 
The child who turns troubles by magic to 
bubbles 
‘That winds whirl, each day cheers the world 
on its way. 


For Kvery Other Sunday. 
IN THE ROCKIES. 


BY HELEN WILSON. 


WONDER if any of the boys or girls who 
live near Boston, where there are so many 
Unitarian churches, have ever thought 

of growing up to be ministers, and coming way 
out here to this Western country to preach 
and build up churches. In this huge State 
of Montana, many times larger than Massa- 
chusetts, there is only one Unitarian church 
building. I suppose that many of the boys 
and girls in Montana have never heard of a 
Unitarian church. 

But here in Helena, the State capital, is a 
dear little church where the boys and girls may 
be educated in the liberal faith. And such 
a fine lot of boys and girls, all bright and wide 
awake in the true Western fashion, and with 
the rosiest cheeks one could imagine! . 

The main business street of this little city 
is in a gulch which forty years ago was called 
“Last Chance Gulch.” At that time there 
was a little stream running through it, and here 
the miners would dish up the dirt from the 
bottom of the stream in a pan, and keep wash- 
ing and washing it in the stream, until all the 
dirt was gone and shining particles of gold 
were left in the bottom of the pan. This was 
éalled “panning gold.” 

Now, however, the stream is dried up, and in 
its place is a fine row of business houses. The 
dwelling-houses straggle up the mountains on 
either side. 

To the north is a valley twenty miles wide, 
and beyond are the mountains, which to-day 
are dazzling as the sun shines down on their 
snow-capped peaks. Sometimes they are blue, 
sometimes purple and yellow in places where 
the sun shines on them. Each hour of the day 
seems to give them a new color. One long 
mountain looks like a giant lying there asleep. 
His mouth seems to be open, and sometimes I 
listen to hear him snore. 

Right among those mountains rises the 
Missouri River, and the people here tell us that 
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the sleeping giant is guarding the head-waters 
of the Missouri. 

I suppose all our boys and girls sing the song, 
“Fach little flower that opens,” etc., and then 
you come to ‘the purple-headed mountain.” 
Here, whichever way we look, we see the 
““purple-headed mountains,’ and, the next 
time you sing it in Sunday School, you can 
think about the boys and girls in Helena. 


Earnestness is needed in this world as much 
as any virtue: James ELLIs. 


DEFINITIONS OF SUNDAY. 
of HE golden link in the chain of days.” 
“Desert sunshine.’’ 
“Tslets of hope amid the billows 
of doubt and care.” 
“Channels bringing water of 
pasture lands of the flock.” 
“The believer's joy.” 
“The golden clasp of the week’s volume.” 
“The pause in time which indicates eter- 
nity.” 
"A flower from Eden’s garden which still 
blooms amid the universal blight of sin.” 
“The day of rising hopes and buried fears.” 
‘Pledge of earth’s eternal jubilee.” 
“The dove which is ever returning to us 
bearing the olive branch.” 
“The ‘mount of God,’ whence man may view 
the promised land.” 
“The golden hours of time.” ! 
“The brightest gem in man’s casket of 
mercies.” 
“The brightest jewel in the week’s coro- 
net.” ; 
“The week’s incense.” 


life to the 


“Nooks in the side of the hill of difficulty, 
affording rest and shelter to pilgrims Zionward.” 

“An oasis in the desert, where the way-worn 
traveller drinks of the fountain of the water of 
life, and eats the fruit of the tree of life.” 

“The pearl of days.” 

“As the flower to the plant, so is Sunday to 
the home, evolving all its elements in one fair 
blossom.”’ 


“Heaven’s milestone on the highway of 
time.” 

“Smooth stepping-stones along the stream 
of life.”’ 


Selected. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A PLEA FOR NATURE STUDY. 


BY ANNA M. YOUNG, 


$8 I sit by my window and listen to the 

sweet songs of the birds and see ‘tlie 

trees and plants budding in answer to 

the call of spring, the thought comes to me, 

how many people there are whose lives would 

be so much brighter and happier if they would 

only get acquainted with Nature in all of her 
forms and beauties! 

I wonder, also, if there are any who shall read 
these lines who do not love every bird that sings 
and every flower that grows, even the most 
humble weed. If there are any such, let me 
say to them that some of the most pleasant 
days of my life have been, when, after search- 
ing for hours, it may be, I have at last been 
rewarded by finding a perfect specimen of some 
beauty of the forest; and, whenever I make 
the acquaintance of a new member of the 
feathered tribe, I feel as rich as a monarch of 
old. 

One of the first birds one meets is our little 
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monk in his gray robe,—the junco, and a most 
persevering little fellow he is, flying hither and 
thither, even in snow storms, in search of food. 
The black-capped chickadee is also with us 
not only in spring and fall, but even in coldest 
winter days, and his happy song of trust cheers 
many a weary heart. 

In early spring robin redbreast makes his 
appearance, and is hailed as a harbinger of 
warmer weather. He seems to think it is 
really the early bird that catches the worm. Not 
long after the appearance of robin the swallows 
are darting around, perching on telegraph 
wires and railings, their greenish black backs 
shining in the warm spring sunlight. 

The sparrow family, of which the junco is a 
relative, are so numerous that at first it is 
dificult to distinguish the different members. 
But, as one comes to know them better, the songs 
and peculiarities of each bird may be easily 
recognized. The song sparrow, in his brown 
and gray clothes, streaked breast and brown 
topknot, gives you a morning call, and, as he 
sings his full, rich song, he seems to say: ‘Good 
morning. Isn’t thisa beautifulday?’’ Chippy, 
or the chipping sparrow, is smaller than the 
song sparrow, has a very noticeable reddish- 
brown cap and a clear ashy gray breast, and his 
song is just a little note of praise oft repeated. 
His manner is most energetic for a bird so 
small, although he is not so lively as the fly- 
catchers. , 

The fox sparrow resembles the song sparrow 
in song and some of his ways, and, if one does 
not notice the rich reddish brown on the wings, 
lower part of the back and tail, he is likely to 
confuse the two. The vesper sparrow, or grass 
finch, also resembles the song sparrow, but in 
flight shows the white outer tail feathers which 
are characteristic of that shy little member of 
the sparrow family. 

The white-throated sparrow, or peabody bird, 
as he is sometimes called, has a clear, sweet song 
which sounds something like a whistle, and 
his crown of five stripes is particularly notice- 
able,—a gray centre enclosed by two black 
stripes, and these in turn bounded by the 
whitish lines over the eyes. These are but a 
few of the most common members of this family 
that I have seen this spring. 

One morning, while standing in the door, I 
heard a breezy, sunny song, and, tracing it 
to its source, I saw the first indigo bird of 
the season. His cheery melody made the 
world seem brighter and made the day’s work 
less dreary than it would otherwise have been. 
Just before this it had been my good fortune 
to see the bluebird. He is about the size of a 
robin, and has a partly crimson breast, while 
his song flows along as musically as the songs 
of the poets. 

The warm weather approaching brings the 


fly-catchers to their duty. The largest one 


is the kingbird with his plain black coat, white 
breast, and white-tipped tail. Like other 
kings he wears a crown; but his position as 
king is maintained more by might than by 
right, I fear, as he is a bird of uncertain temper. 
The kingbird and chebec—a small gray bird 
with a song exactly like his name—are the 
only ones I have seen as yet, but hope the 
pheebe and wood pewees will soon make their 
appearance. ; 

The blackbirds have been very numerous 
this spring. One day fifty-three crow black- 
birds all met in a tree near by, and from the 
noise they made I should judge they were hav- 
ing a political meeting of some sort. Not long 
ago a hoarse cry attracted my attention ;Tand, 
regardless of swampy land, I pursued the 


bird until I came in full view of a red-winged 
blackbird with his crimson epaulets, which he 
wears with as much dignity and stateliness as 
a major. ; 

Only two members of the warbler fam- 
ily have appeared as yet,—the myrtle, or yellow- 
rumped warbler, and the summer warbler, or 
yellow warbler. One day soon after we had 
first seen the latter, a little five-year-old girl 


~ came running to me at school, saying: ‘Teacher, 


here’s our birdie! Did you say he was a yel- 
low whopper?” His yellow coat in contrast 
with the dark green leaves forms a beautiful 
picture. 

And so I might go on, telling of bird after 
bird; but words cannot do justice to our 
feathered friends. One needs to see, hear, and 
study them in order to know and appreciate 
them. The flowers, too, when examined, 
teach us great lessons of perfection in small 
things of life as well as the larger. 

To those who have never been interested in 
nature studies I wish to say that you cannot 
afford to miss the pleasure derived from them, 
and every day of my life I feel grateful to the 
teachers who, in the normal school days, taught 
me to know and love the world of birds and 
flowers which lies all around us. 


Only so much do I know as I have lived. 
EM@ERSON, 


AN AIR-CASTLE. 


I Buiut a house in my youthful dreams 
In a pleasant and sunny nook, 
Where I might listen the whole day long 
To the voice of the gurgling brook,—- 
A cottage with wide and airy rooms 
And broad and shining floors, 
A house with the hidden charms of home 
And the freedom of out-of-doors. 


Fair morning-glories climb and bloom 
At will by the eastern eaves, 

And on the doorstep and window sill 
The roses shake their leaves; 

And fair, old-fashioned lilacs toss 
Their purple plumage high, 

While honeysuckles drop their sweets 
On every passer-by. 


Down at the end of a pleasant path 
Is a group of evergreen trees,— 

Pine and hemlock and spruce and fir, 
With their spicy fragrances; 

And, sweetest picture of calm content 
That mortal ever saw, 

Under a low-boughed apple-tree 
Is a bee-hive made of straw. 


I have pictured it all a hundred times, 
T shall do it a hundred more; 

But I never shall own the pleasant home 
With the roses over the door. 

Never a dream of mine came true 
(It is Fate’s unbending law), 

I never shall see the apple-tree 
Nor the bee-hive made of straw. 


But yet, in the airy realm of dreams, 
Where all my riches be, 

I enter into the heritage 
Which is else denied to me; 

I have but to close my eyes to find 
My Eden without a flaw,— 

The home, the garden, the apple-tree, ~ 
And the bee-hive made of straw. 
: EvizapetH Akers ALLEN. 
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ROBIN ADAIR. 


BY ETHELYN A. LESLIE. 


NE spring day, when the orchards had 
donned their gala robes of blossoms 
and the happy songsters were carrolling 

joyfully, I received from the hands of a small 
boy the tiny orphan, ‘Robin Adair.” 

On the ground beneath the trees, with no - 
nest in sight, the helpless birdling had been — 
found; and, after considerable coaxing, the boy 
had been persuaded to let me care for it. 

How pitifully Robin opened his mouth to beg 
for the food given him, and which at first had 
to be thrust into his throat with my finger. 
His favorite food was sunflower seeds, which 
I prepared for him as nearly as possible in the 
way the mother-bird would have done. 

Robin and I shared the same room, and he 
was at liberty to go where he liked. At first he 
slept in a box by the bed, so I could feed him 
early in the morning; for birds are early risers, 
I learned, much to my discomfort. Later on, 
he became high-minded, and his favorite perch 
was on the top of an inside shutter. From this 
lofty place I would hear him chirping in the early 
dawn, and, at the least move of the bedclothes, 
down he would fly to me; and then commenced 


/ 


such a chattering and pleading for breakfast = 
that sleep was impossible. Sometimes I would x 
“play ’possum,” to find what Master Robin = 
would do. Then the saucy fellow would patter = 
about on my pillow, pull my hair, and one time = 
even venturing to peck at my poor nose. 5. 

The first notice of Robin’s tameness was one <3 
evening when I entered the room, and my  ~— 
charge was nowhere in sight. I called out, cyt 
“Where’s my little birdie?” and from-under 
the bed came an answering chirp, and the 
little feet came hopping toward me. After 


that I had only to open the door when he would 
light upon my head before I could fairly = 

enter. Once I wore my hat when I went in ha. 
the room, and he perched himself upon it. But 
I can honestly say it was the only time in my : 
life that I was found guilty of “wearing a bird e., 
on my hat,” and I felt no remorseful pangs after- 
ward either. j 

Dear little Robin, to think that some women : 
can be heartless enough to allow such as you ze 
to be killed to satisfy their foolish pride! Tf 
they had ever loved a bird as I did you, I am i 
sure their ideas of style would have suddenly a 
changed. : 

Robin’s tastes were not always as cultivated 
as I would have liked them to be; for the lus- 
cious strawberry which I brought him from the 
garden, though a welcome morsel, was not 
sweeter to his taste than the fat worms with’ | 
which the small boy furnished his larder. 
However, since his days of predigested food 
were over, and he could manage the worms with- 
out my aid, I could raise no objections to those 
articles of his diet. ‘ ; 

Robin’s daily bath was a great pleasure to 
him, and his brown coat shone beautifully after 
the careful pluming he gave himself. 

As time went on, I frequently noticed a lonely 
ery coming from the room where he was confined. — 
Perfectly content was he were I with him, and 
he would sit on my hand till I put him away, 
and then would try to follow me from the room. — 
Poor Robin was grieving for companionship, — 
and I couldn’t endure the thought of his lone- — 
liness. Then, with a sad heart, I carried my” 
pet out into the world which was so new and — 
strange to him. I fastened a feed-box in the — 
fig-tree, which I supplied with food and water; 
and Robin soon discovered that the figs were 
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- noisy boy, too! 


- first thing he thought of was the bossies. 
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to his taste, and also found his way to the straw- 
berry patch near by. How he enjoyed hop- 
ping about on the ground, and such trouble 
I had following him; for he persisted in bathing 
in every muddy pool of water which the hose 


» had made! 


I fixed a perch under a corner of the porch 
where he slept. Gradually I saw less of him, 
though often he would appear when I called; 
for the sunflower seeds were always given him 
as a reward. 

Once several days elapsed with no Robin to 
come when I called, and I was despairing of 
again seeing him. I was telling a friend about 
it, and thought I would just call once more. 
To my glad surprise he came flying to me from 
the fig-tree, but not long afterward he disap- 
peared. The worst had come at last. Robin 


had found new companionship, and felt no 


regret in leaving the one who had loved and 
protected him. But always sweet in my mem- 
ory will be the thoughts of my pet, and I know 
that the One who says, “‘ Not a sparrow falleth”’ 
without His knowledge, will caré for ‘Robin 
Adair.” 
“Yes, now thou’rt cold to me, 
Robin Adair, 
Yes, now thou’rt cold to me, 
Robin Adair. 


*y) ; Yet him I loved so well, 


Still in my heart shall dwell; 
Oh! I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair,” 
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THE RUNAWAY BOSSIES. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


AYLAND had been at the hotel two 
days. Sometimes it seemed a week 
to him. He did not like being the only 

boy in a large hotel: it was lonesome 

But one day he wandered out to the barn, 
and there he found company,—eight horses, 
a family of kittens, and a couple of dear little 
bossies only two weeks old. 

Wayland screamed with delight when he saw 
them. This frightened Speckle and Brownie. 
They never had seen a boy before, and such a 


heels and made a rush for the door, and were 
way out in the field before Wayland had got 
through laughing. 

It was the first time these little bossies ever had 
been out of the barn, and they acted just like 
two little boys who were off on a frolic. They 
kicked up their heels, stuck their tails straight 
up in the air, and ran so fast that they were 
almost out of sight in the cornfield before Way- 
land could find Mr. Comey to tell him that they 
were loose. 

The calves had started off side by side; but 
Speckle was a few days older than Brownie, 
and therefore a little stronger. He soon got 
ahead. By the time Mr. Comey arrived from 
the hay field, Speckle had disappeared in the 
woods at the foot of the pasture, and Brownie 
was fast overtaking her. 

“Tt is no use to go after them, they will only 
run the faster. Daisy and Brindle will hunt 
them up at supper-time,” Mr. Comey said. 

But the little bossies had wandered too far 
away to hear their mothers calling them, and 
Daisy and Brindle were finally driven back 
into the barn, where they were still mooing when 
Wayland fell asleep. 

He woke very early in the morning, and the 
He 

jumped out of bed and ran to the window. It 
“was not yet very light, but Waylatid thought 


So they just kicked up their 


he saw a small black-and-white object down 
in the meadow. 

“Tt’s Speckle! It’s Speckle!” he cried. And 
then his little bare feet pattered out into the 
hall and down the stairs to hunt up Mr. Comey 
and tell him the joyful news. 

But Mr. Comey had heard Speckle crying and 
had already turned Brindle loose. She was so 
delighted to see her bossy that she did not even 
reprove it for running away. , Poor little Speckle 
was so hungry she wanted her breakfast right 
off. 

But no.Brownie appeared in answer to Daisy’s 
pitiful moo. Poor little Brownie had wan- 
dered too far off to find her way back. All 
day Daisy roamed the pasture in a drizzling 
rain, calling for her. 

By night Wayland had cried himself almost 
sick. When it grew too dark to watch the 
meadow any longer, he crept into Mr. Comey’s 
office and curled himself up in an arm-chair. 
It did not seem to him as if he ever wanted to 
see or hear a bossy again. 

Suddenly the telephone began to click 
“32—2,” that was Mr. Comey’s call. But Mr. 
Comey had gone down to the village for the 
mail. So Wayland ran over and put the re- 


ceiver to his ear and said ‘‘Hello!”’ just as he’ 


had seen Mr. Comey do; and the man at the 
other end said “Hello!’”’? and asked if he was 
Mr. Comey. 

Wayland was scared; but he put his lips to 
the ’phone and shouted, ‘‘No, I’m Wayland 
Chase,” so loudly that the man at the other end 
said he guessed he would wait until Mr. Comey 
came, he wasn’t used to talking with children; 
but that Wayland could tell him there was a 
ealf in his barn that he thought belonged to 
him, 

“Yes, it’s Brownie: he’s lost,’ Wayland 
shouted back. And then he dropped the re- 
ceiver and ran to meet Mr. Comey, who was 
just bringing in the mail. 

The man at the telephone told Mr. Comey 
that Brownie had come home with his cows the 
night before. One of them had taken care of 
the hungry little bossy,—such good care that 
she had not given a drop of milk since. 

Poor Brownie must have been very tired, 
forshe had gone through the woods and the village 
and had crossed the river before she had found 
the kind cow that was willing to take care of her 
until she could find her mother. 

When Mr. Comey went to fetch Brownie 
home, Wayland went with him. But he did 
not laugh this time when he saw the little run- 
away. He had learned a lesson. 
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THE CURIOUS CRAB. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


F you ever visit the sea-shore and some 
bright day are sitting on the sandy beach 
watching the blue waters wash up on the 

shore, and a queer looking creature, clad in 
armor, with eight legs and two claws, one large 
and one small, runs past you travelling “‘side- 
ways,” don’t get scared and jump up and run 
away. It is only Mr. Crab, and he is much 
more afraid of you than you need be of him. 

If you have nothing else to do, just watch 
him, and you will soon see enough to make 
you want to know all about him and his queer 
way of living. 

When he runs past you, he is probably on 
his way to his home. Yes, Mr. Crab has a 
home, and his wife is a very nice housekeeper. 
After Mr. Crab digs the house out in the sand, she 
takes good care of it. I never saw the inside 


of Mr. Crab’s house, but I have read that it is 
divided into several rooms, one of which is 
used as a sort of a store-room in which a quan- 
tity of food, chiefly insects and seaweed, is 
stored away—“for a rainy day,” I suppose. 
Mr. Crab and his wife always try to get into 
their house before high tide, because they 
know they are safe there. They feel they are 
buried in the sand, and the waves cannot hurt 
them. 

You may try to touch Mr. Crab on his back 
if you want to, just to see how hard he is. That 
shell that he wears is his armor: his body is 
very soft, and he needs the hard shell to pro- 
tect it. When you are touching it, be careful 
not to let him pinch you with his big claw; for, 
if he does, it will hurt you. 

Once I saw a crab that had lost one of his 
eight legs hurrying ‘home on his other seven; 
but I didn’t feel very sorry for him because he 
had lost a leg, and why was that do you sup- 
pose? Just for this reason. I knew in a very 
little time he would grow himself another leg 
instead of the one he had lost, and he was hur- 
rying to his house so he could begin the work 
at once. 

Aren’t crabs lucky? They can grow legs, 
and eyes, too, for the ones that they lose. But 
it takes them a much longer time to grow 
an eye than it does a leg; but they finally 
get it just as good, if not better, than the old 
one. 

Did you ever notice a crab’s eyes? They 
are strange and interesting. They are not set 
in their heads like ours are, but they are on sort 
of movable stalks which they can push out or 
pull in as suits them. They can push their 
eyes out fully five or six inches. 

Sometimes Mr. Crab’s shell becomes too small 
for him, and then he has to get rid of it so he can 
grow a new one. When his old shell feels too 
tight for him, he wriggles and wriggles until 
he manages to pull himself out of it. There is 
a sort of a paste covering all his body, and in 
a few days this hardens and becomes a shell 
that fits Mr. Crab exactly and in which his 
poor soft body is quite safe. 

There are very many varieties of crabs in 
the world, and they are found almost every- 
where. One of the queerest is the Hermit 
Crab. Nature did not supply him with a 
complete armor to protect him as she did other 
crabs. Part of his body is exposed, and so he 
has to hunt a shell for himself to live in. When 
he finds an empty shell that he thinks will fit 
him, he jumps into it and makes it his house. 
His tail has two little sort of hooks on it, and 
he fastens these to the inside of the shell, 
so that he can feel firm in his new home. He 
lets his legs hang out at the front, so you can 


believe he is a very funny looking fellow. It 
makes you laugh to see him. 
The crab is a sort of a scavenger. He is not 


very particular about his food being nice and 
fresh. He eats dead and decaying matter, 
and in this way helps to clear away much that 
is offensive, and for this service he certainly 
deserves the right to his life. 

I have only told you a few of the many in- 
teresting things about the crab. Perhaps 
hearing them may make you want to study 
more about him yourself. 


HE national] floralemblems are: England, 


rose; Greece, violet; Germany, corn- 
flower; Scotland, thistle; Italy, lily; 
Spain, pomegranate; France, fleur-de-lis; 


Ireland, shamrock; Egypt, lotus; Wales, leek; 
Canada, the maple; Japan, chrysanthemum. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur Editor has been on the water, salt and 
inland, many times and under different condi- 
tions. Last summer a canoe was the chief 
means of conveyance. Sometimes it has been 
the big ocean steamer, and then again the bird- 
like yacht with sails. He has served on a man- 
of-war,—yes, years ago when a lad,—and he 
has rowed for hours at a time in the “cutter.” 

But out of all this sailor life comes a queer 
result, which has nothing to do with health or 
pleasure. The Editor is more and more re- 
minded of a sermon by Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, which must have been preached thirty 
years ago, surely, on the subject, ““The Rudder, 
Compass, Chart, and Sails in Man.” More and 
more the sermon comes up, and its happy 
figures and comparisons are striking pictures of 
great truths, 

This is about the way the thought runs. 
Each one has a rudder, it is the power of free 
choice. We can say “Yes” or “No.” Within 
certain limits (it is so on the water), we can 
choose our course and steer for a given aim, 
or goal. 

We have a compass, by which to know our 
direction. It points always toward the right: 
that is conscience. ‘ Of course it does not tell 
us what is right or what wrong, but it warns, 
and says “ought,” and never fails to tell of 
duty. 

Then there is the chart, over which the cap- 
tain bends so often in. bad weather. It gives 
information as to reefs, rocks, harbors, light- 
houses, and soundings. The compass tells us 
which way is north and which way south. 
The rudder steers the course. But the chart 
shows the great safe ways and the dangers 
with them. Our reason is a chart. The Bible 
is a chart. The wisdom of sages, the words of 
prophets, the pages of history, the teachings 
of experience,—these are charts for our guid- 
ance. 

And so, too, we must have sails, or motive 
power. The vessel spreads its sails to the wind, 
and the wind fills the sails. We do not move 
ourselves. Man did not create the world, We 
must learn the laws of life and obey them,:and 
so get power from the Source of all life. By 
faith, hope, and love we get this power, learn- 
ing to take advantage of every opportunity to 
go forward and sail a noble course, in storm 
and sunshine. 

All this is not exactly in Dr. Clarke’s own 
words, but the Editor gives the substance. 
And he wonders if teachers in classes might 
not do well to use such pictorial instruction. 
Dr. Clarke was unusually happy and ready in 
doing this. Who will ever forget his sermon 
with the title, “Standing in the Doorway,” that 
ever heard it or read it? Preaching of this 
kind is sure to interest, much more, we think, 
does this kind of teaching hold young people. 
We can all work this vein of illustration and 
parable, and get good results, even if we are 
not Dr. Clarke. 


SOME HUMAN STATISTICS. 


ERE are a few interesting items concern- 

H ing the inhabitants of this earth. 
There are 72 races in the world, who 

speak 3,004 different tongues, and there are 
about 1,000 religions. According to the most 
careful computation only 1 person in 100,000 
attains the age of one hundred years, and 6 to 
7 in 100 the age of sixty. The total population 
of the earth is estimated at about 1,500,000,000 
souls, and the death-rate averages 67 a minute. 
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The number of men and women is very nearly 
equal, the average longevity of both sexes being 
only thirty-eight years. About one-third of 
the a erg dies before the age of seventeen. 
The Lookout. 


JUNE BABIES. 


HAVE you ever found a bird’s-nest 
In the meadow low. 

With five baby Bob-o’-Lincolns, 
Feathers yet to grow? 


From your window in the morning 
Have you looked to see , 

Five grave quiet little Phoebes 
In an apple-tree? 


Have you seen the blue-gray birdlings 
Far above the ground, 

Dainty nest and limb for perches, 
Mother hov’ring round? 


On the bank beside the river 
Have you watched them try, 

Four young gray and speckled Bluebirds, 
Stretch their wings to fly? 


If you have not, then directly 
Open wide your eyes, 
And you'll find in field and treetop 


Many a surprise. 
Emity P. SHERMAN. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Wns 
To questions published May 20, 1906. 


50. ‘‘Egyptian Darkness” refers to the ninth 
plague brought upon Egypt because Pharaoh 
“hardened his heart.” (Ex. x. 21-23.) 

51. Galilee: After the temptation in the 
wilderness and the imprisonment of John. 
(Matt.iv. 17; Mark. i. 14,15; Lukeiv. 14.) 

52. Matt. vii., Luke vi: 

53. “For he taught them as one having au- 
thority, and not as thescribes.’”’ (Matt. vil. 29.) 


54. “And the Lord set a mark on Cain lest 
any finding him. should kill him. (Gen. 
iv. 15.) 

55. Luke xii. 24-28. 

56. John vi. 48 and 51. 


EGYPT MADE FIRST PENS. 


ENS were first made in Egypt and were 
made of a kind of reed. The ancients did 
_ not seem to know that good pens could be 
made from goose quills. One Isidore, who died 
in 636, mentions both reeds and feathers as 
suitable for pens. Swan quills as being even 
better than goose quills were referred to in 1520. 
Steel pens were invented in the first part of the 
nineteenth century. People were slow to use 
them, because the metal was not sufficiently 
elastic. Perry cut slits in steel pens in 1830, 
and that settled the goose quills. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

-My 8, 6, 10, is a kitchen utensil. 

My 8, 6, 1, is part of a dog. 

My 11, 9, 4, 3, is a girl’s name. 

My 7, 6, 2, 4, is brought by the postman. 
My 8, 6, 5, 10, is to be avoided. 


My whole is the name of a Friend. W. R. 8. 


Ay 


ENIGMA XXTY. re 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 6, 3, 5, is a small house. 

My 1, 11, 12, is a troublesome creature. 

My 9, 10, 4, 12, is twelve men. 

My 8, 3, 4, is a luxury in winter. 

My 12, 7, 10, is a pronoun. 

My 6, 2, 5, is opposite to cold. 

My abate 4 is a day enjoyed by boys, but not by 
dogs and cats. Scattered Seeds, 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Drop three letters from one of the German States 


and get a cat. 

Drop two letters from one of the United States 
and get a maid, 

Drop three letters from one of the Western States 
and get metal from the mine. 

Drop two letters from another Western State and 
get a girl’s name. 

Drop ‘three letters from another Western State 
and get what housekeepers do Monday. 


RIDDLE. 


I am-not treated harshly, 


although I’m often 
hung; 


I tell you much of value, with a smooth and sil- 


very tongue; 


Although I keep my place myself, a part of me I. 


know, 
Has many a fall, to rise again, with never harm to 
show. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Four things there are, all of a height, 
One of them crooked, the rest upright. 
Take three away, and you will find 
Exactly ten remains behind; 

But, if you cut the four in twain, 
You'll find the half does eight retain. 


CHARADE. 


My first I hope you are, 
My second I see you are, © 
My whole I know you are. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


Enigma XIX.—Burgoyne’s Surrender® at Sara- 
toga. 

Eniema XX.—Florence Nightingale. 
ConcEALED ANIMALS.—(a@) Lion, 
panther, (6) Bear, lamb, horse, ounce. 
- BEHEAD,—Crash. <T 

CHARADE.—Teapot. 
Cross-Worp Enrema.—March. 


camel, rat, 


Tuosr who have sent answers to puzzles since 
the last number of Lvery Other Sunday are Margaret 
B. Beatley, Roxbury, Mass., and Myra F. Powell, 
Crookston, Minn. 


O matter if you are hidden in an obseure 
post, never content ‘yourself with doing 


your second best. 
Gen. Phil Sheridan. 
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